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What was it that gave Isaiah such a clear 
sight of the Saviour of men as he records, hun- 
dreds of years before He came on earth? How 
could he speak so exactly of bis sufferings? It 
was just the same power that enables us now to 
understand what Christ has done for us, and 
who they are in our midst that are best repre- 
senting Him. 

We sometimes fail to see and listen to his 
servants because our hearts are not open to that 
which impressed the prophet to say, “Surely He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; 
Yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted.” 

But there is something in every heart which 
can appreciate his love, and witness his word, 
and may all have in measure the same apprecia- 
tion of Him which the prophet had. E. 





It is with a sense of profound sympathy that 
we are moved in view of the sore bereavement 
of the editor of the American Friend in the loss 
of his beloved wife and precious helpmeet in 
his arduous labors. The multiplied strain under 
which his mind and heart have been laboring 
in two places at the same time during many 
months of her decline and absence from his so- 
ciety, and the Christian fortitude and hope in 
which a tenderly feeling spirit has been upheld 
through all, has seemed to us in no ordinary 
degree pathetic. “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” is 
aN assurance sometimes recorded on a suffering 
heart in demonstration of that of the pen and 
speech. 

Though our respective periodicals under the 
name of Friend aim to cover fields sometimes 
different while sometimes coincident, each hav- 
ing its distinctive policy and constituency, yet 
our united belief that one is our Master, even 
Christ, suffices to place us as “ brethren in tribu- 
lation, and in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ.” 


In Non-essentials, Loyalty. 


| tween God and men; and a gospel ministry 


There isa disposition to call all things non- free from human contract and to be exercised 


essentials in a church, which are not the mere 
saving essentials of the gospel. In an abso- 
lutely non-sectarian holding of Christianity, its 
own essentials would be the only essentials. 
But we forget sometimes that so soon as we form 
a denomination of Christians there must be two 
sets of essentials—one the essentials of general 
Christianity,and the other the special essentials 
of that denomination’s constitution. 

We may suppose there might be “a man 
without a country ” avowing allegiance to the 
essential principles of government only, and 
travelling as a citizen of the world, but of no 
one of its kingdoms. But just as soon as he 
voluntarily comes in under the rights, privi- 
leges and duties of any one country’s law, he 
engages to become subject to its statutes whether 
he understands the wisdom of them or not; and 
has no moral right, whether he avails himself of 
residence under that country’s rules, to declare 
his independence of them, except in those rare 
instances where the operation of them is found 
to contradict the express law of the Most High. 
So he has added to his number of essentials of 
government, the essentials of citizenship under 
a special form of government. 

Accordingly if we accept membership in a 
religious denomination or church professing the 
essential truths of Christianity, we accept at the 
same time additional essentials, even those of 
the constitution and specific principles of that 
Association itself. Some of these may be in- 
dispensable to Christianity pure and simple, 
and others may be deemed the best coadjutors 
of the gospel on which that Society can com- 
bine. But whatever these tenets of member- 
ship are, whether essentials to be received as 
superior to all association with men, or essen- 
tials of the association merely, they have become 
essentials to which our loyalty is, in all Chris- 
tian honor engaged. They are essentials to the 
Society’s right of separate existence, and to our 
own covenant of membership therein. If we 
say “in non-essentials, liberty,” the fundamental 
doctrines and principles of our church are not 
such non-essentials—they are essentials. There 
is no honorable or Christian liberty to disregard 
them, till after we have been excused from or 
have renounced membership under them. 

If there are any doctrines which are funda- 
mental to our right of existence as a separate 
religious Society, among these are the purely 
spiritual nature of the gospel baptism, and of 
the communion of the body and blood of our 
Saviour; the single mediatorship of Christ be- 


in every instance only under the immediate re- 
quirement and authority of the Holy Spirit, 
adapting his special message freshly for special 
conditions present. This would make a stated, 
regulation, pre-devised preaching, praying, or 
praising impossible, and the employment of any 
stated person or pastor to supply or direct such 
ministration, out of the question. A belief in 
these among other primary essentials to our 
constitution as a special religious body, is in- 
dispensable to an honestly held and an honestly 
permitted membership therein. And the terms 
of membership are as much the essentials of 
membership, as the terms of the gospel are es- 
sentials of Christianity. 

Any one who assents to the introduction into 
our membership of persons who are out of har- 
mony with its explicit fundamental principles, 
is responsible for an entering wedge of future 
disruption, dismemberment, disintegration. He 
seatters and demolishes, and he injects war, 
where a well-kept unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace would build and strengthen. What 
soldier could, without treason, have been en- 
listed in the American ranks, whose allegiance 
was known by the officers to be assured to the 
flag of Spain? Still worse, were he a citizen of 
one of our own States, yet in sworn sympathy 
with the antagonist forces. What Total Ab- 
stinence Society would not stultify and disown 
itself by receiving into its membership a known 
moderate-drinker? What non-baptist Society, 
by admitting a practical Baptist? What spir- 
itual-communist Society, by receiving, from any 
quarter, a wine-communist? What waiting- 
worship and waiting-ministry Society, by de- 
liberately importing amongst its membership, 
whether through request or certificate, the es- 
pousers of the opposite system? How long 
would the fabric of that Society hold together 
on its own principles? What device for de- 
stroying it could be more thoroughly effective 
than to insinuate personal centres of antagon- 
istic doctrines? The quarter or denomination 
from which holders of opposing doctrines offer 
to come in, is pot an element for consideration ; 
except, however, the natural fact that the in- 
troduction of such would be more dangerous 
from societies already bearing the name of 
Friends, than from others. 

To protect Philadelphia Yearly Meeting from 
incorporating into its membership exponents 
or seed-bearers of doctrines which are adverse 
to those which it, and Friends generally, have 
held from the beginning, that body in the year 
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1887 adopted the following provision into its 
Discipline : 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Dukhobors in Cyprus. 


A full and very thoughtful report has been 
received by the Committee from a Russian 
helper of the immigrants in Cyprus, from which 
we summarize the following notes. The writer 
goes very carefully into statistics of the diseases 
and mortality among the Dukhobors and sums 
up thus: 


Dukhobors at Pergamo have ploughed nearly 
all the land (four hundred dirums or half acres), 
and sown about half, the other half not being 
ready fur sowing until the rain sets in. 

They are gathering and pressing olives of 
sixty-seven trees on the estate, aud improving 
the irrigation. This necessitated clearing out 
the wells, a difficult matter in their feeble state, 
as every attempt to work at the bottom of the 
pits was followed by fever. They therefore 
hired a Turk, who was in health, and acclima- 
tized to do this. The water is raised to the sur- 
face by “ Norias,” or Egyptian chain pumps. 
Two of the wells are cleaned out, but the third, 
as already reported, has to be let alone, as the 
Turk believes there is an evil spirit in it, and he 
positively refuses to run the risk of arousing 
him. 

Besides the farming, the Dukhobors are fit- 
ting up their houses, getting windows fixed, ete., 
and they are gathering stocks of the Christ- 
thorn bushes, which grow wild everywhere, to 
be used as fuel for the winter. The writer 
touches on the difficulties in the position which 
arise from the lack of leaders and consequent 
organizations among the immigrants. They need 
such men in their own ranks as Veregin, who 
is in exile in Siberia, and who has a remarkable 
power in this respect. The communism or so- 
cialism which has been forced upon them by 
the circumstances of their persecution and emi- 
gration is not what they have been accustomed 
to as in their old houses. 

The writer speaks of the anxiety of so many 
of them to be fully employed, and explains why 
the irrigation work offered them by a contractor 
was practically impossible for them to perform. 
It was thirty miles away, and when a man who 
had been worn down with fever went to such a 
distance, he had, often, to leave a family all but 
perfectly helpless behind him, from sickness. 
His own little strength would give way in a day 
or two, and this with the intense anxiety for his 
sick or dying wife or children, utterly beat his 
effort at supporting himself so far away from 
them. The letter says they manifest a great de- 
sire to get such work, as they feel they have 
some knowledge of, and can do. 

One man had been trying to get a loan of 
about one pound to buy smiths’ tools and do 
some work for the Turks, which would enable 
him to not only recoup the cost of his little 
plant, but to earn the living of himself and his 
family. Another sought a place as coachman 
or groom, another carpenter’s work, and so on. 

“As far as I can see,” says the writer, “every 
one of them would accept such work with pleas- 
ure. But many of them would give it up if 
they had to do it in a great mass or number. 
Each is used to work hard, but independently 
of others. He used also to co-operate in a com- 
mon undertaking, but only after his own work had 
been done. The work of a groom, etec., leaves 
him a small share of individual liberty. This 
is why he prefers it. I am sure they will have 
the same objection to work at Canadian fac- 
tories, where a man is turned into a machine. 
This conservative feeling is natural, but I don’t 
think it will last forever, and they will get ac- 
customed to new conditionsof labor before long.” 
Reverting to the lack of natural leaders among 
them, he adds, “I don’t say they must have & 
formal organization, because they object to It, 
and because in case of failure it would meau 














































When any of our Monthly Meetings have relia- 
ble information that the sanction of a Monthly 
Meeting out of our limits is given to teachings and 
practices seriously at variance with our profession, 
they are instructed to consider such defection as a 
sufficient obstruction to sending or receiving cer- 
tificates of removal to or from such meeting—until 
the cause of obstruction is removed. 

If, however, certificates of removal coming from 
such a meeting shall recommend as members, per- 
sons whose life and conversation appear to be con- 
sistent with our religious profession, Monthly 
Meetings are at liberty to receive such persons, if, 
on solid consideration, the defection of the meeting 
granting the certificate shall appear to be the only 
obstruction. 


Ninety-one per cent. of the cases are con- 
nected with abnormalities in the digestion. One 
must, ask to what extent the food must be blamed 
for this. In my last letter I showed how scanty 
the food of the Dukhobors was, I again insist 
on the point: and add that Wm. Sturge has just 
ordered another supply of lentils, peas and 
beans to vary their food, and a quantity of milk 
for the sick. I approve in principle and prac- 
tice of vegetarian diet, having no doubt that 
when one exchanges a good meat diet for rich 
and well prepared vegetarian cookery, he gains 
in health and strength. But if an abundant 
meat diet is given up to be replaced by poorly 
made soup of cabbage, radish and “kvass” 
without any variety, and other trials have at 
the same time to be endured, stomach derange- 
ment must follow. This has been the case with 
the Dukhobors, whose sufferings on account of 
religious conviction, and their illness from fever, 
etc., commenced in the Caucasus almost simul- 
taneously with their change of diet, and after 
the change from a colder to a hotter climate, 
this has been a principal cause of the spread of 
sickness among them. [The writer has in view 
their ceasing to eat meat. It appears that one 
of them was struck with the cruelty of killing a 
sheep, and it was the development of this ten- 
derness of feeling that led to their refusal a plus 
forte raison to inflict death upon their fellow- 
men, and hence to cease obeying the call to 
military service.] The letter goes on to show 
that “as a matter of fact, they were all ill in the 
Caucasus.” The diseases there and here in 
Cyprus are pretty much the same. Auxiliary 
causes that have affected them, besides the 
warmer climate and insufficient nourishment, 
are crowding impurities in drinking water, etc. 
On the whole the women have suffered more 
than the men—more women have died. 

He next deals with the crowding, and calcu- 
lates from the measurements of some of the huts 
or shelters that there was on an average less 
than one hundred and twenty cubic feet of air 
per person in them. “In common logding- 
houses in London two hundred and forty cubic 
feet, and in workhouses three hundred feet are 
allowed for each adult in a dormitory ; in mili- 
tary barracks, six hundred cubic feet ; in prison 
cells, eight hundred ; with artificial ventilation, 
while the best hospitals allow twelve hundred 
cubic feet per bed for patients. Thus the space 
occupied by the Dukhobors in the settlements, 
at Athalassa, Pergamo, is fifty per cent. less 
than in common lodging houses in the metropo- 
lis, and six times less than that of prison cells. 
[It must be borne in mind that this deplorable 
state of things is not the fault of those who are 
striving to help the Dukhobors, but is the result 
of the sudden migration of over one thousand of 
them before it was possible to prepare adequate 
accommodation for them]. The letter goes on 
to say: “Mr. William Sturge, whose energy 
seems inexhaustible, is going to hire an estate 
to which one hundred persons can be moved | the suppression of individual liberty among 
from Pergamo, and also to build some new! them, which is of course undesirable. I don’t 
houses at Athalassa.” [This extra farm is now | say there is much dissension among them. On 
taken, and the people removed to it]. The} the contrary, when I consider the absence of 


We are not aware of any case at present 
pending which in the manner indicated above, 
jeopardizes our unity of doctrine from outside 
quarters. But as there are signs of some having 
lost sight of such a rule of Discipline, recent 
though it be, it has seemed well to refresh the 
general memory of it at this time. 





NorTe.—Simply for the sake of accuracy, we refer 
to the statement in editorial of Twelfth Month 
3lst, that a Friend lately deceased in New Eng- 
land was ‘“‘ reputed ” to be the last of the typical 
men Friends of his Yearly Meeting in his outward 
appearance. The wording of the statement was 
safe. But we are since reminded that {wo of a 
younger class, who by reason of their absence in 
recent years were overlooked in our survey of the 
membership, now appear as members of that Yearly 


Meeting, and continuing in the outward testimony 
spoken of. 





Make FRIEnps aT Home.—Many boys and 
girls are very anxious to make friends among 
strangers, while no pains are taken to make 
friends of those at home. Father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters all seem to be beyond the 
pale of friendship. They may be insulted, and 
with impunity ; no courtesy or respect is paid 
them ; they are expected to make up at a mo- 
ment’s notice, no apology of any kind being of- 
fered or thought of. Brothers and sisters have 
become lifelong enemies from small beginnings. 
Bitter quarrels have resulted from unpremedi- 
tated, but nevertheless cruel, injustice. Rela- 
tives imagine themselves privileged to criticise 
as no stranger would dare to do. 

Now this is all wrong. Brothers and sisters 
should speak words of praise and encourage- 
ment. Leave others to do the disagreeable—it 
will be done, never fear. Be as courteous at 
home as you are abroad. Respect your home 
and family as you wish to be respected. Don’t 
save all your frowns for home. Love your 
brothers and your sisters, remembering that love 
begets love. You will never regret the kind- 
ness you have shown, while your thoughtlessness 
and indifference to your own may reap a bitter 
harvest. Life would be smoother in a home if 
everybody would endeavor to understand his 
or her neighbor in the home, and if everybody 
were taken at the best, and not at the worst, 
valuation.— Union and Times. 





“T seEK the bread of God which is Jesus 
Christ, and I seek his blood which is love in- 
corruptible. —Jgnatius. 
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any elected representatives, except for financial | bors—when the latter came to Pergamo the Health Hints. 
affairs, I am surprised to find so much agree-| Turks were afraid of them. They would not 
ment and accord among them. But one thing | allow their wives or children to come out of 
cannot but be noticed. When the initiating, | their own houses to them, nor permit them to 
deliberating and executive work of every affair | drink water from their vessels. But since they 
belongs to the whole of the community, the re-| have become better acquainted with them, and 
spousibility is divided between so many that it| discovered that the Dukhobors do not have 
Joses its power, and much time is lost until | tkons, and do not eat pork or meat in general, 
every one comes to the same resolution. The} the Turkish women and children begin to visit 
interests of the community itself don’t gain | the Dukhobors’ houses, and the Turks let them 
from this. They need a Moses, or one or two| use their water-vessels. At present the Turks 
who could acquire and exercise the necessary in-| and the Dukhobors are good friends. One of 
fluence ; and they also need organizing ability.” | the most important links that unite them is the 

“In one of my letters I said that the general | knowledge the latter have of the Turkish lan- 
scenery of Cyprus struck me as like that of a} guage, which many of them learned in the Cau- 
desert. But since these first impressions I have | casus [in the Tartar dialect of it]. The Duk- 
learned many things that convince me that | hobors can fulfil a mission of civilization among 
the country is very rich. There is plenty of | the Turks, who are struck with the skill of some 
land and only a small population ; its soil is| of their carpenters and smiths, and begin to 
soft—very dusty when dry, but very easy to| order small pieces of work from them. There 
cultivate when ploughing, ete. They don’t em-| was one small piece of land which the Turks 
ploy proper ploughs, but use an implement | thought was good for nothing, as it was full of 
that may be taken for the primitive form of the | thorns and stones. The Dukhobors set to work, 
plough. But the ground is very fertile gener- | cleared the bushes and gathered out the stones 
ally, if properly irrigated. Even with the im-| and sewed barley, which is now springing up. 
perfect native cultivation it gives tenfold crops| In this and many other things the Turks see 
of corn, in fact, it produces barley, oats, wheat, | the superiority in the Dukhobors’ culture, and 
buckwheat, millet, linseed, maize, rice, etc., and | this cannot remain without a very good in- 
every kind of vegetables, as potatoes, unions, | fluence among them. If the Dukhobors re- 
radishes, cabbages, melons, beans, lentils, toma-| main here they will be able to introduce to 
toes, cucumbers, pumpkins, etc. Grapes grow|them some nev methods of building houses as 
here, and figs, dates, olives, apples, lemons, | well as of tilling the land, while they would 
oranges, pears, pomegranates, pepper, nuts, | themselves retain all their own best qualities. 
chestnuts, quinces, tobacco and cotton. The| But I fear Canada would not offer the same ad- 
corn is sown in autumn and harvested in spring. | vantages. There it would not be the Dukho- 
Vegetables are gathered all the year round, | bors but the Canadians who would teach better 
some twice a year. Fruit is gathered at different | land culture and many other things. Special 
seasons — every month something is gathered | care would be needed that along with this in- 
without much labor. Crops have failed only | fluence of the more advanced civilization, there 
twice in twenty years of British government | might not come a weakening of their moral su- 
and this is due to drought. This shows there | periority. These would have to be solved by a 
is no lack of water in winter, and if everything | proper education. The letter goes on to offer 
else failed the husbandman has greater proba-|some excellent suggestions as to the way in 
bility of having his corn than a peasant in | which this could best be accomplished, and after 
Russia, who loses his corn from many causes, | giving interesting proofs of the desire of many 
and has no substitute for it. of the Dukhobors for this help in education, 

Spring sowing also gives rich crops. Irriga- | the writer concludes: “It is interesting to live 
tion is all that is needed, and this can be ar-| among these people, and help them, while ob- 
ranged everywhere. The water is raised from | serving how they accommodate themselves to 
wells by the “ Noria” wheels into large tanks,| the new conditions of life: to live among a 
from which it is distributed by furrows over a| people whose words and actions are directed by 
large area of land. Subterranean channels are | truth and righteousness. After my stay among 
also made for conveying the well water to con- | them, my admiration is transformed into sincere 
siderable distances. Of course the irrigation |and deep love. It is with unseen and bitter 
system is expensive, but once established, it lasts | tears, and a distressed heart that I take leave of 
for many years, and wherever the water is sup- | them, God only knows how I wished to unite 
plied, the land produces everything in abund- | forever my lot with that of these people, who 
ance. There is another system being introduced | are covered with the wounds of the great Man 
here by the English government. They are | of sorrows.” 
going to make large reservoirs in the mountains,|_ By an order in council dated the sixth of 
in which the water is stored for gradual distri- | Twelfth Month, 1898, the Dominion Govern- 
bution during the summer. There is no doubt | ment expressly exempts the Dukhobors from 
if they could get sufficient water the island | being called upon for military services. 
would be transformed into a flourishing coun- 
try. Land is obtainable easily and on very 
liberal terms. There are however, drawbacks. 
There are no meadows and no grass or hay, but 
the horses and cattle are fed on “samen”— 
straw rubbed small and mixed with vetches; 
the cattle are very good and strong, but the 
cows are not milked. Except sheep’s milk 
during four months in winter, there is no milk 
in the island. Sheep manage to find pasture in 
the fields all the year round. There are no 
forests here, and for fuel the people use the 
thorn bushes. But much time is wasted as it is 
now burned. 

As to the natives who surround the Dukho- 







































































































A correspondent, writing of his delightful so- 
journ at the well known Jackson Sanatarium 
at Dansville, New York, expresses his confi- 
dence that the system there so effectively em- 
ployed might, in some particulars be put into 
practice in the private life of many a sufferer, 
to his great advantage in spite of want of appli- 
ances, and skilled superintendence. To this 
end he supplies us with the following sugges- 
tions constantly urged by Dr. James H. Jack- 
son in the successful treatment of his extensive 
household. Be resolute in your determination 
to get well; the first step upward to health in- 
volves self discipline ; co-operate heartily in all 
efforts for your welfare. 

Cultivate, in common with desirable physi- 
cal habits, wholesome habits of thought and feel- 
ing; the two react upon one another; health 
comes from inward development. Nothing more 
surely undermines health or retards restora- 
tion than uncontrolled passions or emotions. 
A quiet, purposeful state of mind is absolutely 
essential to recovery. The spirit of good will, 
of love for others, as taught by Christ, which 
impels one to healthy self-sacrifice, is one of the 
most potent healing forces in the universe. 

Rise at 7 A. M. and retire at 9p.m. The 
time between 12 and 1 should be set apart as a 
“rest hour” for bodily and mental repose, and 
if possible for sleep. The value of a noon-day 
nap cannot be computed. 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Life out of 
doors tends to induce sleep. A morning walk 
of fifteen minutes is very useful. Court the 
fresh air day and night. Uncomfortable and 
uphealthful dress is one of the most fruitful 
causes of disease, particularly with women. 
Thereby the circulation is often obstructed and 
the vital functions impaired. 

Moderation is more essential than is com- 
monly understood, in letter writing and general 
reading. One hour spent with the pen may 
rob you of the day’s gain. In the way of read- 
ing, trashy, exciting fiction should be avoided. 
Avoid taxation, spend less nervous energy each 
day than you make. Conversation and accum- 
ulation of nervous power are absolutely essen- 
tial for curative purposes. 

Most emphatically is it insisted that patients 
shall not converse with each other about their 
own or others’ diseases. In no way can pro- 
gress toward health be more surely retarded 
than by disregarding this rule. Good digestion 
depends largely upon mental conditions and in- 
fluences. Pleasant, helpful topics should be 
chosen at the table. The discussion of diseases 
ut meals is especially harmful and annoying, as 
well as distasteful and inconsistent with good 
breeding. Study to keep from mental or emo- 
tional excitement, before, during and after 
meals. Take no food, except at meal time. 
Eat slowly and masticate thoroughly. Drink 
sparingly at the table, and do not drink within 
an hour befure and after meals, unless it be of 
hot water. 

System and regularity are important elements 
in the hygienic method ; to aid nature one should 
be precise and prompt in rising, retiring, exer- 
cising, bathing, taking meals, etc. Don’t worry ; 
don’t hurry. Be cheerful, think only healthful 
thoughts. Associate with healthy people, for 
health is contagious. Never despair, trust the 
Eternal. “If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.” 





AN old prophecy, in a vision of the reign of 
the Messiah, pictured the wolf dwelling with 
the lamb, the leopard lying down with the kid, 
and the calf and young lion in close compan- 
ionship. Whatever we may say as to the literal 
fulfilment of this propecy in the subduing and 
taming of ferocious animals, it has its higher 
fulfilment in the regeneration of humanity 
which is wrought through the gospel. The 
wolf in man’s disposition and temper is changed 
into lamb like gentleness.—J. R. MILLer. 

No less than ten forms of bacteria have lately See 
been found in hailstones, 





Live for Christ in your home. 
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“ VERSE.” 


E. MATHESON. 








You say the glamour of romance, 
When told in song, has passed away ; 
That few will give a second glance 
At what is known as “ verse’’ to-day. 


The present is a busy age, 

And who amongst us has the time 
To idly sit and con the page 

That holds a minor poet's rhyme? 


You smile because he loves to tune 

With lyre and voice the charms of spring, 
The rosy dawn, the golden noon, 

The sheen upon theswallow’s wing. 


So well you know the ancient theme 















For “THE FRIEND.” 


Vicesimus Knox. 

The works of Vicesimus Knox, especially his 
Christian Philosophy, bring to view the unrest 
in religious sentiment, somewhat peculiar to the 
close of the last century. The human mind 
ever inclined to indulge its imagined freedom, 
had strayed so far into worldly compliance as to 
call in question all pretensions to a religious 
life. 

In France, where papal domination had 
fostered abuses that brought religion into con- 
tempt, the people had gone so far as to deny any 
power superior to “ Reason.” The gospel of 
Christ was treated asa fiction. The existence 


“ The times indeed appear to call upon ey 
professor of Christianity, to vindicate in the 
manner best adapted to his abilities and oppor. 
tunities its controverted truths; and if I shall 
be fortunate enough to communicate one sug. 
gestion to the wavering mind, that may conduce 
to this great purpose I shall have accomplished 
my wish. To diffuse the sunshine of religious 
hope and confidence over the shadowy path of 
life, to dissipate the gloom of doubt and despair, 
to save a soul from death, objects so desirable 
inspire an ardor which enable zeal to triumph 
over timidity. 

“That unbelief in Christ is increasing in the 
present age, aud that the spirit of the times is 



























































That treats of April shine and shower, 
The music of the crystal stream, 
The beauty of the wvodland flower. 


Oh yes, he does not soar on wings 

Which spurn the earth and cleave the sky ; 
He but transf ros the lowly things, 

That in our common pathways lie. 


For he whose silver measure strives 

To clothe the meanest weed with grace, 
Believed that even humblest lives 

Need not be coarse and commonplace. 


And if his simple strain is heard 
Above the clamour of the throng, 

And purer founts of thought are stirred 
The worid is better for his song. 


If what you count of little worth 
But dries a tear or soothes a pain, 

Or gives one noble feeling birth, 
His talent is not used in vain. 


And if his theme is seldom new, 
And if the minor notes prevail, 

What matters so the song be true? 
Is every bird a nightingale? 


And while he sees that spring is fair, 
And finds a poem in a rose, 

And hears God’s music everywhere, 
Why should he yoke himself to prose ? 


The ivy cannot choose but climb, 
The blossom cannot choose but spring ; 
And—though you may not read his rhyme— 
Ah well! ah well! he still must sing. 
Chambers’ Journal, Eleventh Mo. 1st, 1898. 
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Selected for “ THE FRIEND.” 
In domestic life women need at least two 
things: first, the greatest general culture at- 
tainable, to enrich the home life and to retain 
the sympathies of children, as well as to store 
up for themselves resources in hours of difficulty, 
loneliness or sorrow ; second, they need an edu- 
cation adapted to everyday business, especially 
to the emergencies of domestic life. No educa- 
tion is complete, or indeed, of great permanent 
value that does not teach how to live content- 
edly and to economize nervous energy. To be 
contented, one must feel sure that one is in the 
right place, and must have spiritual and intel 
lectual resources to tide over life’s emergencies, 
whose end one cannot see. To be economical of 
nerve energy, one must learn a finely-balanced 
self control and a large-minded discrimination 
between the values of competing duties and at- 
tractions.—Mary Roberts Smith. 





A Quick Repiy.—She was dressed smartly ; 
and, when she met a sma!l bare-legged urchin 
carrying a bird’s nest with eggs in it, she did 
not hesitate to stop him. 

“You are a wicked boy!” she said. “ How 
could you rob that nest? No doubt the poor 
mother is grieving for the loss of her eggs.” 

“Oh, she don’t care,” said the boy, edging 
away. “She's on your hat!”—Cape Ann Ad- 
vertiser. 





of a Creator was a matter of dispute. 
period of the reign of infidelity, in which Paine 
in America, Voltaire in France, and many of 
lesser note in England combined to cultivate a 
public sentiment quite averse to the develop- 
ment of piety. 
Christianity was discarded. In England, noth- 
ing beyond its formal observance was encour- 
aged. 














as they were called of that day were engaged 


It was a 


In France, even the name of 


Where any felt constrained to come 
under its heart-changing power, they were re- 
garded as bigoted or singular. The “ Divines” 


not so much in enforcing by example and pre- 
cept the practice of Christianity, as in contend. 
ing for the name. 

Among Friends, Methodists, and no doubt 
other dissenting sects, there were many living 
witnesses for the Truth. But within the Church 
of England, whose clergy with more or less of 
honesty clung to the idea that they were “the 
Church,” there was cultivated a contentment 
with the barest superficiality with “a name to 
live” while spiritually dead. It was in this 
state of affairs that our author felt concerned to 
arouse his countrymen to a sense of their spir- 
itual desolation. He appears to have been a 
man whose heart had been touched and who 
well knew that regeneration is vital to religion. 
He knew that it was “ upon this Rock,—Divine 
revelation throwing light upon the contents of 
the Bible,—that the Church of Christ had been 
built; and he believed that the fathers of the 
Church of England, according to the light af- 
forded them, had laid this as a foundation for 
the system of worship, of which he was a min- 
ister. 

We find in his language so much positive 
avowal that none but spiritual weapons can be 
available in the Christian warfare; doctrines 
held just as Friends hold them, that we are in- 
duced to lend our approval, and to wish that his 
appeal to the generation in which he lived had 
been more successful. 

It may be observed that while the enemy 
with which Vicesimus Knox contends is infi- 
delity more or less avowed, the danger which 
besets the Church now, after the lapse of a hun- 
dred years is not so much a denial of Christ’s 
name, as a circumvention of his offices. <Ac- 
cording to the digests of our modern thought, it 
is now the purpose of our leading minds to in- 
troduce reason and science, literature and re- 
finement, to take the place of religion in the 
heart. The result, if left unchecked, will be to 
supplant the work of Grace by a system of cul- 
ture that would enter heaven by any other way 
than by Christ the door. But the truths of the 
Gospel are unchanged from age to age. Its 
foundation principles may be opposed alike to 
the inroads of French infidelity and to the plau- 
sible sophistries of the present time. 

Some extracts from his introductory chapter 
will show how the author approaches his work: 
















rather favorable to its increase, has been as 
serted by high authority and is too notorious to 
admit denial. 
in the most enlightened and polished part of 
Europe, the public unblushing avowal of athe- 
ism amoung some of its leaders, the publication 
of books on the Continent in which Christianity 
is treated as a mere mode of fanaticism—all 
these circumstances have combined with others, 
to cause not only an indifference to the religion 
of Christ, but a contempt and aversion to his 
very name. It cannot be said that the defenders 
of Christianity in our country have been few, or 
unfurnished with abilities natural and acquired. 
But what shall we say? Notwithstanding their 
stupendous labors, with little intermission the 
great cause which they maintain is evidently 
at this moment on the decline. 
cess been equal to their labors and pretensions, 
infidelity must aow have been utterly extermi- 
nated.” 


The apostacy of a great nation 


Had their sue- 


After further setting forth the labors of those 
learned prelates, he says, “the people are err- 


ing and straying like lost sheep; but in these 
calls they cannot recognize the voice of the 
Shepherd.” 


Jonathan Dymond has well said that the best 
—the most effective way to treat these objec- 
tions of infidels is to not notice them. He com- 
pares officious sceptics to pieces of broken glass 
—very insignificant in themselves, but if ina 
position to reflect the rays of the sun—they are 
ablaze with light. 

Our author should not here be charged with 
violating this prudent maxim. He is pointing 
out the mischief of entering the lists with flip- 
pant writers, who would bring up the most mo 
mentous truths of the Gospel for mere literary 
pastime. He says: “I am persuaded that even 
a sensible thinking and learned man might pass 
his whole life in piety and peace, without ever 
dreaming of those objections to Christianity 
which some of its most celebrated defenders 
have collected together from all ages and a 
great variety of neglected books, and then com- 
bined in a single portable volume so as to ren- 
der it a convenient synopsis of infidelity. What 
must be the consequence? It must at least dis- 
turb the repose of the sensible thinking and 
learned man, and if it should be understood by 
the simple, the unlearned, the unthinking and 
the ill-disposed, I am of the opinion that its 
objections would be studied, its solutions ne 
glected and thus a large number of recruits en- 
listed volunteers in the army of unbelievers.” 

“Evil is learned sooner and remembered 
longer than good ; and it would be better to let 
many pamphlets of the deists sink into oblivion 
than to preserve and extend them by extracting 
their most noxious parts and mixing them with 
the productions of men of learning and piety. 
The refutations are often long labor and tedi- 
ous, while the objections are short and lively. 
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They are therefore either not read or forgotten, 
while a flippant sarcasm attracts attention and 
fixes itself upon the memory.” 

“The spirit of piety seems to have been 
wauting on some of the most logical and meta- 
physical of our defenders of Christianity. They 
speak of Christ when they are examining the 
truth of the doctrine with calm indifference, as 
if they were dull virtuosos discussing the genu- 
ineness of a medal or the authenticity of a 
manuscript valuable only as a literary curios- 
ity. IfSt. Paul had been no warmer an advo- 
cate than certain famous apologists for Christ’s 
doctrine he would never have prevailed with 
the Gentiles to relinquish their polytheism, and 
we of this island should at this day have re- 
mained in the darkness of idolatry. Without 
the spirit of piety all proofs and defenses of 
Christianity are a dead letter.” 

“T have conceived an idea that our old Eng- 
lish divines were great adepts in genuine Chris- 
tianity, and that their method of recommending 
it was judicious, because I know it was success- 
ful. There was much more piety in the last 
century than in the present and there was every 
reason to believe that infidelity was rare. Bishop 
Hall appears to me to have been actuated by 
the true spirit of Christianity, and I beg leave 
to convey my own ideas on the best method of 
diffusing that spirit in his pleasing pious and 
simple language.” 

“There is not,” says this venerable prelate, 
“so much need of learning as of grace to appre- 
hend those things that concern our everlasting 
peace; neither is it our brain that must be set 
to work, but our hearts. However excellent the 
use of scholarship in all the sacred employments 
of divinity, yet in the main act which imports 
salvation, skill must give place to affection. 
Happy is the soul that is possessed of Christ, 
how poor soever in all inferior endowments! 
Ye are wide, O ye great wits, while ye spend 
yourselves in curious questions and learned ex- 
travagancies. Ye shall find one touch of Christ 
of more worth to your souls than all your deep 
and laborious disquisitions. In vain shall ye 
seek for this in your books if you miss it in your 
bosoms. If you know all things and cannot say, 
“I know whom I have believed,” you have but 
knowledge enough to know yourselves com- 

letely miserable. The great mysteries of god- 

iness which to the great clerks of the world 
are as a book clasped and sealed up, lie open 
before the pious and devout man, fair and legi 

ble; and while these bookmen know whom they 
have heard of he knows whom he has believed. 

Knox observes: “ Christianity indeed, like the 
sun, discovers itself by its own lustre. It shines 
with unborrowed light on the devout heart. It 
wants but little external proof, but carries its 
own evidence to him that is regenerate, and 
born of the Spirit.” Lioyp BaLpersron. 





Frrinc at OnE Spor.—We are told that he 
that ruleth his own spirit is “greater than he 
that taketh a city.” But then we have “to 
take” our own insurgent souls sometimes before 
ruling them, and Professor Drummond tells us 
the strategic way to do this. He writes: 

You have heard of the old castle that was 
taken by a single gun. The attacking party 
had only one gun, and it seemed hopeless to try 
to take the castle; but one soldier said, “I can 
show you how you can take the castle,” and he 
pointed the cannon to one spot and fired, and 
Went on all day, never moving the cannon. 
About nightfall there were a few grains of sand 
knocked off the wall. 


























next. 
away, and by steadily working his gun for one 
week, he made a hole in that castle big enough 
for the army to walk through. 





and they are still sticking to it. 
sisted that every student within their walls shall 





He did the same thing the next day, and the 
By-and-by the stones began to come 


Now, with a single gun firing away at every- 


body’s life, the devil is trying to get in at one 
opening. Temptation is the practice of the 
soul ; and if you never have any temptations, 
you will never have any practice.— Ez. 





The Peaceful Campaign of Americans in the 


Ottoman Empire. 
Writing from Constantinople, W. T. Stead 


says to the Associated Press: “ Judged by re- 
sults, the Spanish war has made little return for 
a prodigious expenditure compared with the re- 
turns already realized and to be realized from 
the peaceful campaign which Awerica is waging 
in the Ottoman 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the sacrifice 
of over 2,000 men the United States has suc- 
ceeded in ousting the moribund sovereignty of 
Spain from a couple of islands near her own 
shores and of raising a question as to her con- 
tinued dominion in the Philippines. 


mpire. By an expenditure of 


THE ROBERT COLLEGE. 
“ Compare this result with those achieved by 


the Americans who for the last thirty years have 
been patiently, silently laboring for the regen- 
eration of that compost of wrecked kingdoms, 
principalities and nationalities called the Otto- 
mau Empire. Thirty years ago a couple of Amer- 
icans, Christian men with heads on their should- 
ers, settled in Turkey and set about teaching in 


American methods the rising youth of the East 


in an Institution called the Robert College. They 


have never from that day to this had at their 


command a greater income than thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a year. 
hand in politics, They have abstained from iden- 
tifying themselves with any sect, nationality or 


They have taken no 


party. They have stuck to their —_—— task, 
hey have.in- 


be thoroughly trained on the American princi- 
ples, which, since they were imported by the men 


of the Mayflower, have well nigh made the tone 
of the world. They taught all these students five 


languages, but they never hesitated to proclaim 
that, though they spoke with all the tongues un- 
der heaven, it was but foolishness, unless the 
moral and spiritual character of the student was 
trained and moulded by religious meu. Moral 
development, spiritual discipline, is the more es- 
sential part of education. The true object of col- 
lege education is the development of the facul- 
ties and the formation of character. 

“That was their line, and they have stuck to 
it now for thirty-four years. With what result? 
That American college is to-day the chief hope 
of the future of the millions who inhabit the Sul- 
tan’sdominion. They have two hundred stu- 
dents in the college to-day, but they have 
trained and sent out into the world thousands 
of bright, brainy young fellows, who have car- 
ried the leaven of the American town meeting 
into all the provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
Robert College men are turning up everywhere. 
If the good work «goes on, the alumni of this 
American institution will be able to supply the 
personnel of the civilized administration which 
must some day supersede the barbaric horror 


that is at present named the Government of 


Turkey. 


THE BULGARIAN PRINCIPALITY. 


| States in the last quarter of a century was the 
creating of the Bulgarian principality; the resur- 
rection of the Bulgarian nationality, although 
materially achieved by the sword of the liber- 
ating and avenging hordes of Russia, was due 
primarily to the Robert College. It was the 
Americans who sowed the seed. It was the men 
of Robert College who took into Bulgaria the 
glad news of a good time coming, when Bul- 
garia would be free. When the Turks, scared 
by the propaganda of liberty, descended in sav- 
age wrath upon the helpless people to eradicate 
the new born national aspirations, it was the 
Americans who brought the whole horrible 
truth to the light of day. All wasin vain. The 
Robert College men were on the spot. Their 
chief was in constant communication with the 
Ambassadors and journalists of Constantinople. 
They found in Mr. Pears, an English barrister 
of high standing, a correspondent of the Daily 
News, a man fearless and capable enough to 
stand the brunt of making the awful exposure. 
What followed is a matter of history. The revo- 
lution of the truth about the Bulgarian massa- 
cres shattered as by dynamite the traditional 
policy of England. Gladstone sprang into the 
field. The Russian people moved to its depths 
by the stories of the sufferings of its brethren 
could not be restrained. The Tsar-Liberator 
carried the Russian arms in triumph to the 
very gates of Stamboul. Nor did they return 
till by the treaty of San Stefano they had cre- 
ated that Bulgarian principality which had 
been dreamed out on the Astral plane by the 
students of the American college. 

“ But the influence of the American college 
did not stop there. When the Constitutional 
Assembly met at Tirnova to frame the Consti- 
tution for the new born State it was the Robert 
College graduates who succeeded in giving the 
new Constitution its extreme democratic char- 
acter, and when, after the Russians left, the Bul- 
garians began to do their own governing, it was 
again the American trained men who displayed 
the spirit of independence which baffled and an- 
gered the Russian Generals. From that time to 
this day, when one Robert College man is Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria and another is Bulgarian 
Minister at Constantinople, while a third one of 
the ablest of them is Bulgarian Minister at 
Athens, the Robert College has been a nursery 
for Bulgarian statesmen. So marked, indeed, 
has been the influence of this one institution, 
there are some who say that of all the results of 
the Crimean War, nothing was of such perma- 
nent importance as the fact that it attracted to 


Constantinople a plain American citizen from 
New York. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


“ The influence of the United States is by no 
means confined to Robert College. There are 
other institutions founded by Americans at Con- 
stantinople, which are working quite as well as 
the Robert College, but as they educate girls in- 
stead of boys, they will not make their political 
influence felt until the sons of the students come 
to man’s estate. But it is not only at Constan- 
tinople that the Americans are at work. They 
are at the present moment almost the only peo- 
ple who are doing any good for humanity in 
Asiatic Turkey. The German Kaiser has fra- 
ternized with the assassin, and, arm in arm with 
the infidel, has proclaimed his Divine mission 
to protect the Christians of the East, whom his 
friend and host has been massacring by the 
thousands for the last four years. But the only 


“ The one great thing done in the making of | protection the poor, unfortunate Christians re- 
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ceive is from English speaking men. I grieve 
to say it, but it is for the most part quite true 
that, until the other day, England did no good 
to any one in Asia Minor. Of late the English 
people have wakened up, and are now spending 
scores of thousands of pounds in charity io that 
country. But the only real good which the Eng- 
lish did in these regions for many years was con- 
fined to this: Our British Consuls helped the 
American missionaries when they got into dif- 
ficulties. People speak as if the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance was a peaceful dream, to be realized 
in the remote future. 

“Tf they lived in Asia Minor they would dis- 
cover that it is a very practical working factor 
in the daily life of millions of men. 


Epistolary Thoughts. band under her clothes which brought her waist 
To come in contact with our fellow-men any- down to twenty one and a half inches. She wore 
where on this wide earth must always concern |® *¢el belt outside, of the same size. Her 
a“ Friend of the Truth,” and so I have had in- stomach and liver were crushed. Every vital 
tercourse with several persons in whom the true ak SS was cramped, crowded, or 
Light has shone with more or less brightness. | '™'SPiaced. Ser discontent and ill feeling were 
The more we seek for the evidence of the ful- ba pos Tonen'e She was sick and cross ; 
filment of the prophecy concerning “ these last 1 a waged ern tight” she will prob- 
days,” the more clearly will it appear that the | * 4 ~— sd the I ed life, or sink a 
Gospel sound has gone out into all the world. | ©@"!Y grave, amid the lamentations of her friends 
This, it is true, is somewhat drowned by the and the oe platitudes of the minister about 
many voices that are in the world seeking to the mysterious providenee which has snatched 
mislead people into the hope that Christ is | ®W*Y One 80 young and lovely in the morning 
“here,” or is “there” where He is not to be of her days."— The Common People. 
found. Yet with all their clamor the Shep- 
herd’s voice is understood by many as He calls 
his sheep to follow Him. 

How necessary it is for us who say “ we see” 
to be walking in the Light, that we may have 
no condemnation for sin when called to account 
for talents bestowed, with the usury due. 

It seems to me that the great body of the 
professing church, while holding much of 
Christian truth in theory, through want of faith 
in the immediate presence of and communion 
with a living Lord, fall far short of the realiza- 
tion of that life in Him which He so clearly in- 
dicated as the privilege of his disciples. 

To have this knowledge and keep it in a 
pure conscience is a pre-requisite in preaching 
salvation. And if this be our calling, let us 
press onward to the attainment of that for 
which we have been apprehended of Christ 





Practical Matters. 


IF a screw is soaped before it is put into wood 
it is much easier to put it in. 

A teaspoonful of powdered borax added to 
cold starch will tend to give the linen an extra 
stiffness. 

Banana peel will clean tan shoes as well as 
regular dressing. 

All rugs when shaken should be handled by 
the middle and not the ends. 

Salt dissolved in alcohol will take out grease 
spots. 

Moths dislike newspaper as much as the pre- 
pared tar paper. 

Court plaster should never be applied toa 
bruised wound. 

It is dangerous to use tincture of iodine with- 
out a physician’s permission. 


AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 


“How many American citizens are aware I 
wonder that from the slopes of Mount Ararat all 
the way to the shores of the blue A.gean Sea 
American missionaries have scattered broadcast 
over all the distressful land the seed of Ameri- 
can principles. The Russians know it, and re- 
gard the fact with anything but complacency. 
When General Mosseloff, the director of the 
foreign faiths within the Russian Empire, vis- 
ited Etchmiadzin, on the confines of Turkish 
Armenia, the Armenian patriarch spread befure 
him a map of Asia Minor, which was marked 
all over with American colleges, American 
churches, American schools, American mis- 
sions. They are busy everywhere, teaching, 
preaching, begetting new life in these Asiatic 
races. No one hears of them. They eschew Jesus. 
politics. They stick to their Bible and their Many of the younger class should be among 
spelling books, but every year an increasing the efficient workers in our organization, and 
number of Armenians and other Orientals issue | P'eP®ting to take up the responsibilities of ad- 
from the American schools familiar with the | ¥°¢@tes of our advanced spirituality. We may 
principles of the Declaration of Independence humbly hope that there will be those who will 
and the fundamental doctrines of the American | 'e@dily obey the Master's call, a the case 
Constitution. And so the leaven is spreading with the disciples of our Lord; “ Lo, we have 
throughout the whole land. left all and followed thee.” And others again 
will be forged into instruments for his use. I 
remember dear William U. Ditzler repeating 
that passage: “Compel them to come in.” It 
seems as if the Lord designed from the coucep- 
tion of some individuals that they should be 
formed by a pattern to suit his purposes. As 
it is written: “This people have I formed for 
myself; they shall show forth my praise.” Our 
hope for the Church must be that this forming, 
re-creative power will yet effect among the chil- 
dren of men results that only a Divine force 
can achieve. 

Whatever changes or overturnings threaten 
our beloved Society, may there still be evolved 
the same high, holy and heavenly conception 
of Christ’s kingdom that has distinguished those 
who have gone before us. Then will be demon- 
strated the value of the prayers and faithful 
ministry of those who have followed Jesus 
through heights and depths, “through honor 
and dishonor, as deceivers yet true.”—From a 
recent Letter. 


Tue “Sweatine” or Gotp Corns is a pro- 
cess employed by thieves to absorb gold from 
the surface by a prepared solution. 

This may be continued until the coin has van- 
ished, but the skilful sweater takes only about 
seventy-five cents’ worth from a twenty-dollar 
piece. The coins thus treated look all right, 
except that they are so bright as to excite the 
suspicion of an expert. 

Every now and then the Secret Service detec- 
tives convey from the Treasury Building to the 
Washington Navy Yard an immense bulk of 
counterfeiters’ stuff, including machinery, elec- 
tro plating batteries, engraved plates, crucibles, 
plaster moulds, coins, and “ flash money.” There 
it is burned up in the furnaces. 

The “ flash money” referred to consists of im- 
itations of the currency made for advertising 
or other purposes without criminal intent. Under 
this head is comprised the toy money employed 
in so-called business colleges. All such imita- 
tions are against the law, even including oil 
paintings of notes on wooden planks. It often 
happens that this kind of false money falls into 
hands of poor emigrants and other ignorant peo- 
ple, being passed upon them by sharpers, and 
thus it does a great deal of harm.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


THE ARMENIANS. 


“Of course, such heady new wine cannot be 
poured into the very old bottles of Turkish 
provinces without making itself felt. The Ar- 
menians, a vain and clever race, soon become 
swell headed. What Bulgarians had done they 
thought Armenians could do. As the Robert 
College men had created an independent Bul- 
garia, they in their turn would show they could 
create an independent Armenia. So they set to 
work, but alas! although they did their part of 
the work bravely enough, Russia this time was 
in no mood to come to their rescue. So the Sul- 
tan fell upon them in his wrath and delivered 
them over to the Bashi-Bazouk and the Kurd. 
What followed is written in letters of blood and 
fire across the recent history of the East. 


MISSIONARIES STILL AT WORK. 


“But the end is not yet. The American mis- 
sionaries who took no part in the abortive in- 
surrection were not, as a whole, much molested. 
They are working on, teaching, preaching, sow- 
ing the seed day by day, creating the forces 
which will in time overturn the Turkish Em- 
pire and regenerate the East. The Turk knows 
it and gnashes his teeth, longing for the time to 
come when he may have it out with the cursed 
Giaour from beyond the sea. But behind the 
American missionary stands the British Con- 
sul, and the Sultan fears to give the signal for 
expiration.” 


A Scoot or HovuseKEEPInG has been es- 
tablished in Boston, and its aim is to provide a 
school where employers and employees may 
together learn the business of housekeeping. 
The ordinary cooking-school takes up the sub- 
ject in a greater or less degree, but it does not 
provide for the study of the subject in detail. 
Lectures will be given on “How to Build a 
House,” the “ Equipment of a House” is de- 
scribed by a practical housekeeper. Among 
other lectures will be “ Food in Relation of True 
Economies,” “ Economic Buying,” and “ Do- 
and measured perhaps 32 or 33 inches under | mestic Housekeeping,” “The House as a Unit 
her arms. Naturally her waist measure should | of Health,” “ Division of Income in Household 
have been 29 or 30 inches. She wore a sleel| Expenditure,” “Domestic Service, its Past, 





Sick AND Cross.—II] temper and discontent 
often have their origin in bodily infirmity. A 
young lady who had been known as a pleasant, 
sensible, and agreeable person, turned sour. 
Nothing seemed to suit or please her. She mur- 
mured and complained by day and sighed and 
cried by night. At last she fell sick and went 
to bed, and after a day or two was able to be 
about and go her way. 

What was the matter? She was of fair size 





A KIND act never stops paying rich divi- 


dends. 
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Present, and Future,” and “ Domestic Service who exercise a gift in the ministry, looking too} America, whereby so much suffering has been 
as a Trade.” | much for the expression of unity or commenda- | brought upon the Seciety may have been a de- 
In addition to this there will be demonstra- | tion, and now the Lord was pleased to show me | parture from true humility. But where is hu- 
tions on “ Dust and its Dangers,” “ Practical that such a course would be emivently unsafe ; mility to be looked for, if not amongst those 
Study of the Cellar and Yard,” “ Heating and | for me. Throughout the whole course of my | who are the professed followers of Jesus ; and 
Lighting,” “ Ventilation, Drainage, and Plum- | small experience | have ever found it needful who believe themselves called to a ministry 
bing,” “* The Laundry,” “The Kitchen,” “ The | to be very guarded in this matter. The unity which is pre-eminently the work of the Spirit! 
Store-room,” “ Interior Woodwork, its Prepara- | of those who have judgment and whose office it} May this blessed fruit increase and abound 
tion and Preservation,’ * ‘The Hygiene of the | peculiarly is to extend help to the poor minis- | amongst us! 
Bed-room.” Here is an acknowledgment that | ters in whatever way they may see it to be need- 
housekeeping is a science and housework a| ful, has always been very precious to me; and 
trade. The plan comprises a home, a family, | there have been seasons when the judicious well- 














For “ THE FRIEND."’ 
A few days ago, in turning the leaves of a 


and classes in theory and practice for employers 
and a course of practical training in housework 
furemployees. On the whole the school will tend 
to assist in the solution of the domestic problem. 
—Abridged from Scientific American. 
sniiechanciinliidlapiandigitinitcniic 


Exercises in the Ministry. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARIA 8. FOX. 


At our Spring Quarterly Meeting, at Poole, 
in the year 1823, my mouth was first opened in 
public ministry, with these words only: “ How 
great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up 
for them that fear thee, for them that hope in 
thy mercy.” The sweet calm that overspread 
my spirit after the utterance of them, no lan- 
guage can describe. Such a tendering sense of 
the Lord’s mercy, as effectually cast out, for 
the time, all reasonings, continued with me 
through the day, and for some time afterward. 
Years of discipline and baptisms of spirit known 
tono one but myself, preceded this surrender. 
To my natural feelings, such a thing seemed im- 
possible ; but at length, after enduring for a 
long season, and in different ways, the chasten- 
ing rod, the Lord was pleased to show me that 
which is impossible with men is possible with 
God, and to give me such a sense of his love, 
and such a portion of sweet peace in the per- 
formance of his will, as I have never dared to 
deny in the many seasons of proving and temp- 
tation that have since been experienced. 

For some time after this the offerings of a like 
kind were not frequent, and usually a text of 
Scripture only ; but as the desire was kept alive 
to be subject to the Lord’s forming hands, open- 
ings were gradually enlarged, and in the year 
1825, Friends of Poole and Southampton Month- 
ly Meeting thought it right to express their 
unity by a record on their books. 

It was not my lot to have much human help 
at that period—not many near, whose station 
in the Church was likely to lead them to ex- 
tend either counsel or encouragement; and 
such was the difficulty I felt in speaking any- 
thing of my own exercises that even my affec- 
tionate sister whose care for me was almost ma- 
terial, was but little acquainted with them. 

Some of this excessive delicacy (as we love to 
call it) might be, I believe, the result of pride, 
and of secret unwillingness to be as a fool, for 
Christ’s sake ; and it probably did, at times, de- 
prive me of the judicious advice of those more 
experienced ; but I am ready to think it is, on 
the whole, safer than seeking after much com 
munication. The Lord is very tender and com- 
passionate towards those whom He is pleased to 
lead in the path of gospel obedience. If the 
eye be directed to Him, in the watchful desire 
to know his will, He will not fail to «pply both 
his correcting and supporting hand ; neverthe- 
less, I have ever esteemed it an especial privi- 
lege to those who are called to speak in public, 
to have the care and counsel of their friends 
extended to them. Before this trial of my own 
faith I was permitted to see the danger of those 













should be subject one to another, that all may 


timed expression of it has been indescribably 


helpful to a mind peculiarly open to the assaults 
of unbelief, and, at seasons sorely buffeted of 
So that | cannot help earnestly desir- 


Satan. 
ing our dear friends in the station of elders may 


be found dischargivg the important trust com- 


mitted to them, whether in the way of encour- 
agement or of counsel. The feeling may seem 
to themselves so small as to be scarcely worth 


the expression, but “ a word spoken in due sea- 


son, how good is it!” Their burden and exer- 


cise is of vast importance to the vital welfare of 


the body. 


The ministry as it is recognized amongst 


Friends is so unshackled, such liberty is given 


for the exercise of the gift bestowed, so exten- 
sive the field that lies open to the Gospel la- 
borer, both within and without our own pale, 


and so varied the services to which such may 
be cailed, that it is peculiarly important, all 


exercise. Many young ministers (perhaps older 
ones also) do, I believe, suffer greatl 
of timely counsel. It isa subject I 


great moment to the well-being of our Society, 
seeing that however excellent the gift or evi- 
dent the anointing, human instruments are 
weak and fullible—have the treasure in earthen 
vessels, and are constantly liable to receive a 
bias from a variety of causes and circumstances. 
The constitution of our Society appears to me 
excellent, | had almost said perfect in this 
matter. May it be acted upon and carried out 
with faithfulness—in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity; and then,- fruit will be found to the 
praise and glory of Him who is the Head over 
all things to his Church. It is an awful thing 
fur ministers to set their own feelings above the 
care of their friends, or the judgment of the 
Church. These should remember that the vari- 
ous members of the body have not all the same 
office ; but that the Lord hath tempered them 
together, as it hath pleased them, so that “ the 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee, nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you.” They are for the help and 
comfort one of another that the functions of the 
whole may be healthfully performed ; and whilst 
we must not, in any degree, diminish the im- 
portance of ministers looking with a single eye 
to their heavenly Leader and Guide, remember 
ing the declaration of our Lurd, “ One is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” 
they must bear in mind that whilst to one is 
committed the gift of prophecy or preaching, 
to another is given the discerning of spirits, 
and that it is the Lord’s will that his peuple 


learn and all may be comforted. 

I sometimes think, the ground of the differ- 
ent and even opposite errors into which some 
have fallen who have occupied conspicuous sta- 
tions amongst us, both in this country and in 


















the means that can be employed for the help 
aud instruction of these should be brought into 


for want 
desire to 
touch with delicacy, and with a feeling sense of 
my own liability to err; but surely it is one of 


very old book, I chanced upon the following 
letter, which is sufficiently, though quaintly, 
explained by its title. In transcribing it, the 
ancient style of capitalizing, punctuating, etc., 
has been retained. Mary Warp. 
Tue Copy or EpMonp Haywarps MorHer’s 
LETTER TO HIM, BEING A WARDEN, AND AN 
INFORMER, & PERSECUTOR OF FRIENDS AT 
PARSHUT. 
SON Epmonp, my Love to you remembered ; 
but at this time with much grief of Heart I 
write unto you; for | understand you have been 
an Instrument of much trouble to Honest Peo- 
ple, which grieves me more than I can express: 
And I now earnestly require you, to heed what 
I say, if you nave any Love to God, or Love to 
your own Soul, or Love to me, that so soon as 
you have received these Lines, You resolve for 
the time to come, never to do anything more 
against honest People, not so much as to speak 
against them one Word tending to their hurt. 
And if you are in Office, you may keep forth 
of the way, as honest sober men do elsewhere. 
And I do understand, that none do meddle in 
these Imployments, but those, that have not 
the Fear of God before their Eyes, and such as 
do not stand upon their Credit and Reputation 
in this Life, nor in their Happiness in the Life 
to come. An Informer is accounted with the 
basest of men that are; those that are counted 
Rogues, do Scorn to be Informers, that being 
accounted a Degree worse than they. I wish 
you were but sensible of my great grief and 
trouble about this business, and not mine only, 
but your Brothers and Sisters also: And I in- 
treat you to write to me, with what speed you 
can, to give me satisfaction; for I shall much 
long till I hear from you, and be in continual 
trouble, till I hear you are of another spirit; 
as you tender my Comfort and Peace, mind 
what I say, and I shall remain your loving 
Mother, MARGARET PLAYER. 
Wi sury, the 12th 
of July, 1670. Lincolnshire. 


Notes Concerning the Society. 


The Tract Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia reports for the past month a distribution of 
nearly ten thousand. 


The London Friend mentions as among the con- 
tents of Annual Monitor for 1899, “the long but 
very instructive story of William U. Ditzler, of 
Philadelphia,” which “will with other notices, be 
read with profit as well as interest.” 

At the next Meeting for Sufferings after the 
[London] Yearly Meeting, women Friends were 

resent for the first time as constituent members. 

he reform of 1896, under which ‘“* women Friends 
are to be recognized as forming a constituent part 
of all our meetings for church affairs, equally with 
their brethren,” was thus consummated.—London 
Friend. 





The Society of Friends, with its splendid history, 
with its roll of martyrs, and its clear proclamation 
of life and power through spiritual union with the 
living Christ, is now on trial before the world and 
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before the church. We cannot live on our past 
history, and if we stand for nothing in particular, 
we may as well merge into the other bodies.— 
American Friend. 





In a social meeting at Claverham, Eng., William 
Robinson took up the subject of worship as Friends 
believe and practise it, dwelling on the need for 
listening to the voice of God, which often speaks 
in the silence as plainly as by the voices of messen- 
gers. W. Robinson told the remarkable and un- 
usual experience of the meeting he had attended 
in his boyhood; how this meeting, usually held in 
silence except when a travelling minister came 
round, had increased till the larger room which 
had been disused had, by taking down the shutters, 
to be added to the smaller room to accommodate 
the people who came, and how the presence of the 
Lord was often so felt that tears would run down 
some of the worshippers’ faces.—London Friend. 





Joseph S. Elkinton and Job S. Gidley were on 
the 11th inst. still waiting at Halifax, N.S., for 
the arrival of the ship containing the Dukhobors. 
The spirit in which they were met by the officia!s 
of the navigation and railroad companies was cau<e 
for gratitude. The storm at sea having detained 
vessels, our friends improved the time by visiting 
the Churchill family at Yarmouth, correspondents 
of one of them and interested in the works and 
views of our religious Society. On First-day, the 
8th instant, a ship came in with Russians, Finns, 
Hungarians and Germans, some of them sadly des- 
titute and hungry. Our friends were allowed free 
intercourse with the immigrants throughout the 
ship, and in the reception room and hospital, and 
had some religious service among them. 

ces 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States —The United States imported 800,- 
000,000 pounds in 1898, or 100,000,000 pounds more 
than in 1897. 

The House of Representatives has completed and 
passed the bill for the codification of the criminal |aws 
of Alaska, adopting an amendment providing a high 
license system for the Territory, with a species of local 
option. The fee will be $1,000, conditioned upon the 
assent of a majority of the white citizens res ding wi: h- 
in two miles of the proposed saloon. Strong remon- 
strances against substituting high license for prohibi- 
tion are being signed by Methodist clergymen in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Joseph H. Choate, the distinguished New York 
lawyer, has been nominated by President McKinley to 
be Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Pennsylvania, at present 
United States Minister to Austria, has been nominated 
by President McKinley to be Ambassador to Russia. 
For Charlemage Tower's successor at Vienna the Presi- 
dent named Addison C. Harris. of Indiana. These 
nominations have been confirmed by the Senate. 

Jonathan Ross, Chief Justice of Vermont, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of United States Senator to 
succeed Morrill, deceased, and will resign from the 
Bench. Benjamin Fifield. to whom the position had 
been offered, was compelled to decline for family 
reasons. 

Joseph R. Hawley, Republican, has been re-elected 
United States Senator by the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut. 

Henry Cabot Lodge was unanimously re-elected 
United States Senator by the Massachusetts Legislature 
in joint convention. The choice was by acclamation. 

epresentative Nelson Dingley of Maine died in 
Washington on the evening of the 13th inst. He was 
a leading and valued member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It has been judicially decided in South Carolina that, 
under a provision of the State Constitution, a juror 
must be a qualified voter. 

President McKinley has decided to create a Commis- 
sion to investigate conditions in the Philippine Islands 
and to report to him their views as to the policy to be 
pursued with respect to those possessions, after the 
ratification of the peace treaty and the transfer of the 
islands to the United States. Admiral Dewey, it is 
said, has been asked to head the Commission, and its 
membership will include Major General Otis; President 
Schurman, of Cornell; Colonel Charles Denby and 
Brigadier General Whittier, U. S. V., of New York. 

Secretary Long on the 14th inst., ordered Captain 
Leary, at present commanding the San Francisco, to 





proceed to the Island of Guam and assume the duties 
of Naval Governor of the new acquisition. He will 
carry with him a proclamation to the natives inform- 
ing them of the designs of the United States Govern- 
ment towards them in precisely the same terms as in 
the acquisition of Porto Rico. 

A general order issued by General Henry in Porto 
Rico, and made effective from First Month Ist, removes 
all tax on bread and meat, and to meet the loss in 
municipal revenues, which this removal of taxation 
will occasion, taxes are imposed on liquors and tobacco. 
In towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants the license 
shall be $50; from 10,000 to 15,000, $60 ; from 15,000 to 
20,000 $70; above 20,000, $80. Failure to pay the 
required tax will make the delinquent liable to a fine 
equal to double the amount of the prescribed tax, the 
closing of the establishment and imprisonment. “It is 
hoped,” says the general order, “ that this taxing of the 
sale of liquors may have the effect of closing a number 
of saloons and taking temptation to drink away from 
the inhabitants, a vice of the island which tends to de- 
moralize its people, cause misery and suffering to the 
innocent, and interfere materially with moral progress, 
upon which depends the success of any nation.” The 
demoralization misery and suffering of the innocent, 
would be better prevented by regulations enforced 
against the manufacture, importation and sale of all 


| intoxicants. 


Reports from Benton, Arkansas, indicate that a great 
deal of damage has been done in Saline County by rain, 
which has been falling there steadily the past four days. 
The Saline River has risen twenty feet, and it is ex- 
pected to rise higher than in 1882. Thousands of 
cattle and hogs are drowning in the bottoms and fences 
are being washed away. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 642, which is 71 less than the previous week and 
153 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 308 were males and 334 females ; 121 
died of pneumonia ; 73 of consumption ; 59 of influenza ; 
36 of heart disease; 25 of diphtheria; 22 of typhoid 
fever ; 19 of nephritis; 18 of oid age ; 17 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 17 of convulsions; 16 
of cancer ; 16 of bronchitis ; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain; 15 of marasmus; 15 of paralysis ; 15 of apo- 
plexy ; 11 of Bright’s disease, and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112}; coupon, 1123 a 1133; new 4’s, 129 a 129}; 5's, 
112} a 1134 ; 3’s, reg., 1063 a 1074 ; coupon, 107% a 107%. 

Cotron.—Demand was light, but the market ruled 
steady on a basis of 6;);c. per lb. for middling uplands. 

FreEp. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $14.50 a 
$15.25, and spring, in sacks, $14.25 a $14.75 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.30 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.35; do., straight, $3.45 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90 ; spring, clear, $3.00 a $3.20; do. straight, 
$3.55 a $3.80; do. patent, £3.80 a $4.00; do. favorite 
brands, $4.10 a $4.25; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do. clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70. 
do, patent, $3.85 a $4.20. Ryr FLour.—$3.10 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT FLour. 
—$2.00 a $2.10 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

GRaIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 76c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 414c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 353 a 35}c. 

ForEeiGn.—The Engineering and Mining Journal es- 
timates the we rld’s production of gold in 1898 at $286,- 
218,954. To this total the United States contributed 
$64,300,000 ; Russia, $25,136,000 ; the Witwatersrand, 
$73,476, and Australasia, $61,480,000. 

The production of soap in England is about 45,000 
tons per week, of which between 3,000 and 4,000 tons 
are made in London. 

On the 12th instant a severe gale raged throughout 
the United Kingdom, causing loss of life and property. 
London is pract cally isolaied from telegraphic com- 
munication with the provinces. It was also felt on the 
coast of France. 

A despatch from Santander, Spain, dated First Mo. 
16th says: “ A strong earthquake shock at one o'cl: ck 
this morning threw the inhabitants of this city into a 
panic. A number of windows were broken.” 

It is reported in Cairo that the Government has de- 
cided to prohibit the liquor traffic in the Soudan. 

A despatch from Constantinople, da'ed First Month 
12th, says: “A great battle has been fought in the 
Yemen division of Arabia. The Turkish treops stormed 
and captured the insurgent position at Shanel on Elev- 
enth Mo. 30th. About 4,000 insurgents and 2,000 Turks 
were killed or wounded.” 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius is attaining great 
proportions. The flow of lava is unprecedented, and 


ATE 
streams of fire are pouring in all directions, tho 
yet no serious damage Sar enmasel, — 

Twenty-six thousand men are empl: 
gun works. 

In 1900 Iceland will celebrate the 900th annivers 
of the introduction of Christianity into the island. 

A Manila despatch says that Aguinaldo has ordered 
his army to act on the defensive only. The American 
transports at Iloilo are anchored close to the town, and 
the troops “could take the place in twenty minutes if 
the order was given.” General Otis reported from 
Manila cn the 12th instant that conditions were appar- 
ently improving, and that many natives were returning 
to the city. ' 

The official report of the Mayor of Santa Clara, Cu’ 
shows that in 1896 there were 1,416 deaths, 6,987 deaths 
in 1897, and 4,841 deaths in 1898, being, in three years, 
a loss of 80 per cent. of the population. 

Dr. Castillo, who came to Washington with General 
Leonard Wood, telegraphed to Santiago on the 15th 
instant that “complete autonomy will be granted to 
the province.” 

A telegram from Toronto says the American railway 
lines are endeavoring to have the Canadian lines join 
them in an effort to ab:li-h the sale of second class 
tickets. It is hardly probable that the latter can com- 
ply, as it is said the Canadian law compels them to sell 
such tickets. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph C. Dixon, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, £2, paying to the middle of next volume— 
First Month 15th, 1900. Will Joseph C. Dixon send 
his new address, should he see this notice? 


NOTICES. 


To Let, a furnished house at Haverford Pa., 12 
rooms. Rent taken out in board. Address Box 138, 
Haverford P. O. 


Notice.—The remaining public meetings at Lans- 
downe in the evening are to be held on the nineteenth 
of First Month, and the second and sixteenth of the 
Second Month. 


FRIENDS TEACHERS’ AssociATION.—A meeting will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh-day, 
First Month 21st, at 2 p. M. Si bject, “ History Teach- 
ing,” by Prof. Wm. H. Mace, of Syracuse University. 

MARGARET KIRK, Sec’y. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witui1aAM F. WickERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to bnsiness should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superi 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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Diep, at Tulare, California, on the thirtieth of 
Fourth Month, 1898, of diphtheria, Mary Morris 
Cox, daughter of Isaac M. and Catharine E. B. Cox, 
aged four years and eight months ; beloved by all who 
were touched by the sphere of her sunny and beautiful 
life. 





, Tenth Month 7th, 1898, at the residence of his 

yarents, James and Susanna Elder, in Germantowa, 
Pa, THEoporeE E. Exper. Through many months of 
feeble health this dear young Friend was prepared for 
the kingdom of heaven. Though life for him had 
many attractions, the desire for earthly joys was taken 
away, and resting in a Saviour's love, he has, we rev- 
erently believe, entered into one of the many mansions 
prepared for the righteous. 

—, at his residence in St. Paul, Minn., Twelfth 
Month 2lIst, Lewis SHARPLEss, in the sixty-third 
year of his age; a member of Chester Preparative an 
Monthly Meetings, Pa. 

——, First Month Ist, 1899, near Darlington, Har- 
ford Co., Md., Mary S. Epae, widow of Joseph 
in the eighty-first year of her age; a beloved member 
and elder of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





